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ART IN THE 

PARISIAN 

HOUSE. 

BY 

Mary O'Grady. 



VERYWHERE 
M. HENRI HA- 
VARD is known 
as the expositor 
of home art, and 
to his other ef- 
forts in this direction he has recently placed at 
the disposal of the general public his exqui- 
site work "Art in the House— the Grammar of 
Furniture," illustrated by MM. Correyer, govern- 
ment architects, C. David, E. Prignot, decorative 
architects, by Hauffman, Laurent, Mitrel, Favier, 
and other well known designers. 

Each weekly number costs five pence, and the 
Minister of Public Instruction thinks most highly 
of the work from an educational point of view. 

It is high time that something should be done 
to educate public taste in Paris, which at present 
runs riot, mingling every style, every age, every 
design in elegant confusion, and reveling in 
collections of untruthful Japanese screens, imitation 
Chinese vases and "art bronzes" manufactured 
wholesale to tempt the eye of the uninitiated. 

The word antique is falsely applied to every 
species of oak chair, panel, bronze, porcelain and 
brass work, and it is notorious that the tradesmen 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine manufacture the so- 
called Buhl furniture and "antique" bric-a-brac 
as freely as their brethren multiply pictures by 
well known masters and "original" paintings of 
every school. 

M. Bour, the well known antiquarian, whose 
recent death is much regretted in Paris by those 
who . knew him, spoke very expressively on this 
subject, and pointed out how much Parisians were 
in need of more artistic knowledge as to the truth- 
fulness of the antiquities with which they rejoice 
in decorating their Louis XV. and Renaissance 
salons. No man was more qualified to speak 
eloquently on brasses, porcelains and pictures; his 
valuable advice was often sought by the collector 
bourgeois, and the expert, M. Hoffmann. 

His modest apartment in the Rue du Mont 
Thabor was a tiny museum of curiosities, and 
architects will delight in studying his collection of 
views of old Paris, which he intended at one time 
to present to the Carnavalet Museum. 

He also possessed a series of authentic costumes 
of the days of Louis XIV., and it is said that he 
supplied the Com<3die Francaise with precious 
documents for the library of that theatre. 

He was well known at the Hotel Drouot, and 
his keen eyes never passed or overlooked an 
artistic treasure. Like M. Havard he preached of 
the beauty of special training, and warned the 
idle amateur to refrain from hasty purchases. But 
all this preaching must be fruitless unless the 
amateur is taught to distinguish by careful obser- 
vation true forms of art from the crude imitations 
which spring up like weeds when fashion indicates 
what is to be the order of the day. 

M. Havard demands a special study of each 
branch of art to begin with, and laments the days 
when princes maintained artists, painters, and 
architects to embody and carry out their favorite de- 
signs. Ignorance, he says, places the rich man at the 
mercy of the enterprising tradesman, and this fact 
is so much recognized in Paris that there is a real 
demand for information. A friend in the Faubourg 
St. Honors asked if there was no artistic Parisian 
paper to guide him in the choice of elaborate and 
truthful decoration and furnishing. In answer 
to his inquiries he was sent some catalogues and 
advertisements. 

Wealthy men, actresses with taste like Madame 
Judic, and foreigners who can command the 
services of decorative architects of note, furnish 
their hotels, doubtless, in the most exquisite taste. 
But the middle classes are led astray owing to 
lack of guidance, and the Japanese mania has 



reached such a pitch of extravagance that a society 
has been formed in Paris to discuss, correct, and 
study Japanese designs with a view to practical 
questions relating to house decoration. 

This society has bought and furnished a house 
in the Rue Mazarine ; it is presided over by the 
artistic M. de Montblanc, and counts amongst its 
members M. M. de St. Denys, the art critic, P. H. 
Burty, Maltebrun and other well known men. 

M. Havard's work, however, appeals more 
widely to the multitude, although he maintains 
that the keen taste for art shown practically by 
many a French magnate did more for Parisian 
taste than the efforts of private societies and associa- 
tions. The Hotel de Neste was specially reserved for 
artists, by Henri II. ; Diana, of Poitiers, delighted 
in art, and Catherine of Medicis was an artist 
and designer herself, delighting in architecture and 
ceramics, and encouraging Bernard de Palissy, 
whom she established near her, in the very gardens 
of the Tuileries. 

Later on, the Louvre, by royal favor, was made 
the home of the goldsmith, the architect, painter 
and designer, and a refuge there was looked upon 
as a compliment paid by royalty to talent. 

Petibot lived there till the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes ; Boule and the sculptor Coustou 
both died there, and Caffieri completed in his 
studio at the Louvre his statue of Saint Satyre. 

Furniture began early to occupy a serious 
share of princely attention. Richelieu had a 
passion for chairs, tables, Persian carpets and 
velvets and silk ottomans, Italian cabinets and 
delicate screens. But he attended to the furnish- 
ing and decoration of his houses himself, note-book 
in hand, measuring and ruling everything so as to 
guide the decorators in the minutest details. 

In modern Paris we have, of course, many 
amateurs of distinction. Some months ago M. 
de la B6sandiere's sudden death placed many 
treasures at the disposal, probably, of the artistic 
public. 

His hotel in the Rue de Poitiers, No. 12, was of 
historical importance, and contained amongst other 
treasures two exquisite panels, 
painted Italian figures on a white 
ground, and some delicate ara- 
besques painted by Watteau. His 
collection of books, silver and 
panels by Fragonard and Bou- 
cher are unique. 

But a few swallows do not 
make a summer. Encouragement 
must come from the throne or 
from the ministers of the fine 
arts. Fouquet, who created the 
manufactories of tapestries at 
Maincy before Colbert, I believe, 
created the Gobelins, had his 
apartments painted by Le Brun. 

Colbert noted all decorative 
novelties and suggested improve- 
ments. . 

There are two designs by Coy- 
pel in the Louvre for the Queen's 
oratory. At the bottom is a note 
"submitted to the approval of 
Monseigneur de Colbert." 

Madame de Pompadour cre- 
ated the style which bears her 
name, and Bellevue was furnished 
and painted by Couston, Caffieri, 
Brunelli and others entirely un- 
der her guidance. 

At page 21 in "Art in the 
House," we come on an exquisite 
" Cabinet d 1 Amateur, an XVII. 
Steele." The design is in the Lou- 
vre and is admirably finished. 

At page 17 we find a quaint 
tapestry, representing Henrietta 
of France, which hangs in the 
study of the author. The terrace 
and trees are peculiarly stiff, but 
there is a majesty about the 
lady's figure and a good humor 
in her countenance rendered with 
singular skill. 

The cabinet of curiosities 
belonging to the Baron Davillier, 
contains some exquisite objects 
(Marche XL VIII.) d'Art. I rec- 
ommend to the notice of fas- 
tidious observers the central 
chair and table, with exquisitely 
finished supports. 

The H6tel de Rambouillet 
was designed by its mistress ; 
Mesdames de Maintenon, de 
Sevgn6, de Schomberg directed 
their own carpenters and archi- 
tects. Louis XI V.'s exquisite bed, 
embroidered in gold, silk and 
pearls, was worked by Madame 



de Maintenon, and designs abounded in originality 
for the simple reason that taste, interest, and 
individual fancy were largely employed in directing 
the talents of the architect and artist. 

Parisian writers are endeavoring to lead the 
public to judge more truly of art furniture, not 
only by describing, but by actually furnishing; 
and Edmond de Goncourt's " Grenier " is much dis- 
cussed in the capital. 

This " Grenier," which was opened on the 1st 
of February to Edmond de Goncourt's friends, is 
a perfect study. Its owner has already a marvel- 
ous collection of curiosities in his house at Auteuil, 
but the "Grenier," with its deep red hangings, its 
Chinese silks and white Thibet rugs, it Japanese 
bronzes and porcelains, is a sight to rejoice and 
satisfy the most artistic eye. The windows looking 
out on the garden are hung with true Chinese 
silks delicately embroidered with flowers, and 
drawings by Gavarni and by Boucher are set like 
gems amongst other treasures. 

The furniture is exquisitely simple in its 
details ; there are two cane- work rocking chairs of 
original patterns, and the book shelves are beauti- 
fully designed. It is, however, a matter to be 
regretted that Japanese and Chinese hangings are 
so generally adopted. The Gobelins tapestries 
should be more sought after by Frenchmen ; in 
libraries and studios, in galleries and private 
collections of busts and models of sculpture they 
look better than the many-colored Eastern pat- 
terns with their birds and flowers. 



Cinquk- Cento. — Arabesque scroll-work is the 
most prominent feature of the Cinque-Cento, and 
with this it combines in its elements every other 
feature of classical art, with the unlimited choice 
of natural and conventional imitation from the 
animal kingdom, both arbitrarily disposed and 
combined. In its beautiful variation of ancient 
standards are those of the antheinion, guilloche or 
plat, and the fret and acanthus scroll, all with an 
infinite play of eurve. 
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